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THE JULY COLUMN, AT PARIS. 


By one of those strange turns of the wheel 
of vicissitude,—by looking at which too stead- 
fastly men become giddy,—the French people 
have raised a memorial of one Revolution 
upon the most celebrated site of another. 
“ The July Column,” erected to perpetuate 
the memory of the events of July, 1830, 
occupies the site of the Bastille, which was 
taken and demolished by the Parisian po- 
pulace on 14th July, 1789. To this spot 
also, was shifted the guillotine, from the 
Place Louis XV. 

The Colonne de Juillet consists of a bronze 
column and stone pedestal; beneath the 
latter are four vaults, wherein are placed 
the remains of 504 persons, who fell in the 
revolution of 1830 ; the foundation spanning 
the canal of St. Martin. The erection of 
this monument originated with M. Bavoux ; 
the design with M. Alavoine, in 1833, after 
whose death the execution was entrusted to 
MM. Lenoir and Duc. 

The total height of the July Column is 
154 feet, being 13 feet loftier than that of 
the Place Vendome: it is similar in cha- 
racter, yet different in construction, the 
bronze exterior of the shaft consisting of 
20 cylindrical bands or rings, not attached 
by cramps, but fitted into each other by 

rooves. The capital is cast in one mass. 

he whole of the casting is by MM. Ingé 
and Soyer. 

The general design is of ornamental cha- 
racter, except the shaft, which, in its plain- 
ness, presents a remarkable contrast with 
the scenes of victory perpetuated upon the 
Vendome Column; the Parisians wisely 
judging the triumphs of the Barricades at 
home to be of inferior interest to the con- 
quests of Napoleon abroad. The principal 
front of the pedestal, towards the Rue St. 
Antoine, is decorated with a lion; upon the 
three others are inscribed the dates “ Juillet 
27, 28, et 29, 1830,” and the following: 
“Loi du 13 Decembre, 1830. Un monu- 
ment sera ¢levé a la mémoire des évene- 
mens de Juillet.” “Loi du 9 Mars, 1833. 
Ce monument sera élevé sur la place de la 
Bastille.” “A la gloire des citoyens Fran- 
gais, qui s’armérent et combatirent pour le 
défense des libertés publiques dans le me- 
morables journées des 27, 28, et 29 Juillet, 

1830.” e lion and the pedestal are b 
M. Barye ; and the palms and garlands, with 
which it is also embellished, are by M. Mar- 
beuf. Upon the shaft of the column are 
inscribed, in gold, the names of the 504 
“victims,” whose remains are placed in the 
vaults beneath. The ‘base of the column 
is a massive palm-wreath. Around the 
abacus are four children, bearing wreaths 
of triumph. Upon the outer line of the 
abacus is fixed an elegant balustrade; and 
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in its centre is constructed the acroter, 
which at ouce forms a roof, or covering, 
to the column and a pedestal for the ball 
and statue; the latter representing the 
Genius of Liberty breaking her fetters; 
this statue, of gilt bronze, is by M. Dumont. 
Within the pedestal and shaft of the column 
is a spiral staircase to the abacus and gal- 
lery. The total cost of the Column is stated 
at 1,172,000 francs, about 47,000/.; or up- 
wards of three times the cost of the York 
Column, in St. James’s Park, which is 17 
feet less in height than the July Column. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S LOVE OF 
MUSIC. 


I am naturally amorous of all that is beau- 
tiful. Ican look a whole day with delight 
upon a handsome picture, though it be but 
of a horse. It is my temper, and I like it 
the better, to affect all harmony ; and sure 
there is music even in the beauty, and in 
the silent note which Cupid strikes, far 
sweeter than the sound of an instrument. 
For there is music wherever there is har- 
mony, order, or proportion: and thus far 
we may maintain the music of the spheres; 
for all those well-ordered motions and regu- 
lar paces, though they give no sound unto 
the ear, yet to the understanding they strike 
a note more full of harmony. Whatsoever 
is harmonically composed, delights in har- 
mony; which makes me much distrust the 
peony of those heads which declaim 
against all church music. For myself, not 
only from my obedience but my particular 
genius, I do embrace it: for even that vul- 
gar and tavern music, which makes one 
man merry, another mad, strikes me into a 
deep fit of devotion, and a profound contem- 
plation of the first composer. There is 
something in it of divinity more than the 
ear discovers: it is an hieroglyphical and 
shadowed lesson of the whole world, and 
creatures of God ; such a melody to the ear, 
as the whole world, well understood, would 
afford the understanding. Im brief, it is a 
sensible fit of harmony, which intellectually 
sounds in the ear of God. I will not say, 
with Plato, the soul is an harmony, but har- 
monical, and hath its nearest sympathy 
unto music. Thus some, whose temper of 
body agrees, and humours the constitution 
of their souls, are born poets; though, in- 
deed, all are naturally inclined unto 
rhythme. This made Tacitus, in the very 
first line of his story, fall upon a verse; and 
Cicero, the worst of poets, but declaiming 
for a- poet, falls, in the very first sentence, 
upon a perfect hexameter.—Religio Medici, 
Part IL. Sect. 9, p. 57. 
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THE SCIENCE OF HOSPITALITY. 


“ Sosia. ‘ C’est le vrai Amphytrion od l’on dine.’”’ 
Molicre. 
I was much entertained, a few evenings 
since, with the perusal of a French work, 
lately published, on the Devoirs de Am- 
hytrion, or, as it may be rendered in Eng- 
ospitality. Although 
every trade and occupation, in these days 
of improvement and grandiloquence, has 
been dignified with the appellation of a 
science, and those who follow it with the 
titles of artists and professors; this is not 
an invention of modern times, but owes its 
origin to remote antiquity. Though now 
revived and cultivated with care by the 
highly imaginative and polite nation whose 
culinary skill far exceeds the perfection of 
Roman epicurism, it will be long before 
they can equal their models in the science 
of hospitality; indeed, as yet they have 
done nothing more than to copy after them. 
Who can, for a moment, compare the splen- 
dour of the most expensive fétes of modern 
times, with the unbounded profusion and 
lavish prodigality of the ancients; or con- 
trast the paltry ten thousand pounds, which 
is the maximum outlay of the costliest ban- 
quets, with the hundreds of thousands, nay, 
millions, expended at repasts in the times 
of the Roman emperors? when the difficulty 
lay in the concentration of sufficient ex- 
pense in the smallest compass, and the 
Temotest regions and the rarest specimens 
of the animal and vegetable world were 
joined in heterogeneous union; when a 
thonsand peacocks died to furnish one small 
dish of their tongues, and pearls of immense 
value were dissolved and drank in acid; 
and many other elements of expense en- 
tered into the computation, and swelled the 
amount, till we are tempted to refuse belief, 
and are almost incredulous of the statements 
even of standard historians. 
Lord Lyttleton, in his Dialogues of the 
has a humorous interview between 
Apicius and Dartineuf, celebrated gour- 
mands of ancient and modern times, wherein 
the Frenchman, after telling the cause of 
his own death by a surfeit, is amazed to 
hear from the Roman that he hung himself 
in despair, upon his steward’s informing 
him that he had but four-score thousand 
pounds left in his coffers. ‘“ Alas!” said 
the distracted Apicius, “it is not enough 
for a supper!” and so he hanged himself 
to avoid starvation. ‘“ Why, man!” cries 
the Parisian, “with us you might have 
lived twenty years on it, and died in clover 
after all. Eighty thousand pounds! Sacre 
Dieu!” The application is plain—that the 
luxury of the ancients far outstripped that 
of our times, and that the more equal dis- 
tribution of property has taken away first 
the means, and then the inclination, to in- 
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dulge in such limitless profusion. Resides, 
the superior facilities of commerce, and the 
improvements in the production of the gifts 
of nature and art, by increasing the quan- 
tity, necessarily cause greater cheapness ; 
and a piece of the finest silk is now pro- 
duced with less expense than the external 
roll of coarse linen that envelopes the Fgyp- 
tian mummy. 

But the invention of the ancients was not 
confined alone to the composition of new 
dishes, and devising new modes of expense 
in the viands to be consumed ; manner, ele- 
gance, and taste in arrangement, had for 
them an engrossing charm, and everything 
that could delight the ear or eye was joined 
to the gratifications of the palate. They 
ushered a favourite dish into the banquet- 
hall with music and dancing, and prolonged 
the repast with interludes of pantomime and 
dramatic representations, mixed with cho- 
ruses of singers and dancers. 

The vegetable and animal kingdom were 
ransacked for stimulants to excite a jaded 
appetite, and the numerous courses were 
always accompanied with a description of 
each remarkable dish by the host, who 
usually had some interesting anecdote or 
amusing remark in connexion with each. 
As luxury increased, new and indispensable 
ceremonial rules were introduced for the 
conduct of the guest and host, and finally a 
regular code was made of the scattered pre- 
cepts, and parasites were feasted with every 
party to keep a strict watch and detect any 
breach of the important observances among 
the guests; and whosoever was reported to 
the master of the house in private for any 
delinquency, was thenceforward excluded 
from any future participation, and lost caste 
among all his dining acquaintance. 

With the fall of the empire, and the irrup- 
tion of the successive hordes of barbarians 
with unpronounceable names and undis- 
ciplined appetites, whose only care was 
what and not how to eat, the science of 
good living vanished with the other sciences, 
and the world existed for centuries upon 
the simple elements of food, in deplorable 
ignorance of the various modes of permuta- 
tion and combination. In such degenerate 
days was it that King Stephen used to sit 
in the chimney corner at Woodstock, and 
scorch venison cutlets on the end of his 
sword, and King Arthur carve pudding to 
his knights of the round table with “trusty 
Escalibar ;” or, as the ballad hath it, 

“« The king then drew his shining sword, 
Most like a trencher-man, 
And in he plunged it to the hilt, 

When out the gravy ran.” 
Then was it that princesses made pasties 
and princes cheesecakes, and captive knights 
were solaced in their prisons by angels of 
light in the shape of noble maidens bearing 
viands, prepared by their own hands, to the 
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objects of their sympathy. But those times 
of nature and barbarism have past; now, a 
high-born young lady, if there be such, 
would shudder at the vulgarity of being 
seen in the apartment devoted to culinary 
operations, to use a delicate circumlocution, 
much less to contaminate her reputation 
and hands by the vile contact of substances 
utterly unmentionable, and too gross for 
ethereal natures. Nay more, such is the 
perfection that many in modern times have 
attained, that eating itself is entirely dis- 
pensed with; and the philosophical observer, 
if he can for a moment intermit the motion 
of knife and fork, will often be edified by 
the spectacle of a row of young ladies 
amusing themselves with turning over the 
dainty tid-bits on their respective plates, 
with a curious eye, as if to investigate the 
nature of the unknown substance before 
them ; then sip a little water, nibble a little 
bread, assume an air of surpassing dignity, 
and look things unutterable upon the car- 
nivorous assemblage; who, poor souls, all 
unaware of the intense wonder and horror 
caused by their portentous deeds, are rapidly 
reducing the hills of vegetable and animal 
matter to a mathematical level. But the 
wonder of such a philosopher will be some- 
what abated, should he, by any chance, be- 
hold the previous secret noon-lunch, which 
enables them to support ethereality, and 
recals to mind the well-known verses be- 
ginning, 
** Violante, in the pantry,”’ &c. ; 


he would then appreciate the witty saying 
of a friend, who compared a fashionable 
lady, ina changeable silk dress, to a chame- 
leon, an animal which was long reported to 
feed on air, because he was too cunning to 
allow people to see him eat. 

“ Mercy on us!” as Tristram Shandy 
says, “ how I have digressed before begin- 
ning my subject !” 

To commence: the French and Italians 
were the first nations who made any pro- 
gress in the culinary art in the middle ages, 
and they, at that early period, furnished 
cooks to the rest of the civilized world. By 
degrees the French have taken the lead, 
and now no establishment in Europe is per- 
fect without a French cook. In the code 
of regulations, recently compiled by a cele- 
brated “ gastronome,” we see the minute 
perfection to which everything connected 
with the science of good living has been 
carried, and are at a loss which to admire 
most, the art or nature displayed in them ; 
60 true it is, that the most refined manners 
are those which approximate nearest to the 
natural; and in the “science of hospi- 
tality” the great object of the numerous 
and seemingly unimportant rules is to se- 
cure the greatest amount of personal eom- 
fort to all, and render a man as much at 
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ease and as well served in a party of a hun- 
dred, as though he were sitting alone at the 
table. 

The attainment of this desirable object 
will depend upon the amphytrion, the fa- 
shionable title of the host, taken from Mo- 
liére’s admirable play of the same name, 
and especially from the line selected to 
head this loose sketch. The amphytrion 
should be acquainted with the particular 
tastes and predilections of his guests, keep 
an anxious watch over their diminishing 
appetites, and solicit them with graceful 
and earnest, yet not importunate and bur- 
densome, pressing ; and, above all, be care- 
ful that each one receive directly from him 
their intended portion. He can thus cal- 
culate upon the known tastes of the guests, 
and insure himself and them a double por- 
tion of pleasure. ‘he observance of this 
rule is all-important, and “a neglect of it,” 
as the French writer observes, “leads often 
to deplorable consequences.” 

What bitter, secret animosities, what 
quantities of latent bile, are engendered by 
a few accidents, mal-d-propos, which will 
completely destroy all convivial delight, and 
invest the countenances of the guests with 
a grim, wrathful look of sullenness, ominous 
of future enmities and unappeasable hatred. 
In the mean time, the host, all unconscious 
of the storm his imprudence has set a- 
brewing, continues his efforts to please those 
to whom even courtesy is disagreeable, till 
the gloom of the company, by a sympa- 
thetic influence, is diffused over his own 
face, and the repast, which began under the 
most cheering auspices, ends in mutual dis- 
content and ill-suppressed dissatisfaction. 
The gentlemen depart grumbling ; the la- 
dies retreat with hearts ready to burst with 
spite, and lips trembling with scandal, to 
be poured forth in a torrent with the tea, 
and the luckless amphytrion himself retires 
with a sigh, as he looks at the scene of his 
mishaps, and pathetically discusses with his 
moping partner the reason “ why every 
thing went wrong ;” but either is unable to 
divine the cause, and the whole is laid to 
the account of fortune, who, if she be in- 
deed, as the Romans represented her, a bond 
Jide personage, suffers oftener for the mis- 
takes of mankind than for her own. The 
day, in fact, becomes such a one as the 
ancients would have marked with a black 
stone in their Fasti, and the wiser old ladies 
of the present age cross with a pen in their 
almanacs, and hold in worse estimation than 
a sailor’s Friday, placing it on a par with 
the day on which James drowned himself, 

Augustus broke the gig and his neck, oF 
Charles ran off with the actress. 

All this complication of evils may be 
avoided, as the work referred to proves, by 
the slightest care on the part of the amphy- 

trion. Whatever comes from his end of 
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the table should be entrusted to a servant, 
with special directions; and each of the 


_ guests thus suited in their several tastes, 


will assume a look of heavenly benevolence, 
and overwhelm with flattering encomiums 
the fortunate giver of the feast, who, if any 
spark of human kindness remain in his bo- 
som, will be supremely happy in beholding 
the cheerful hilarity he has diffused around, 
and feel, for the moment at least, as if praise 
were a sufficient counterpoise to pudding. 
Such a sight would prove, conclusively, that 
the stomach, and not the heart, is the ci- 
tadel of the kindly affections, and how much 
more man enjoys himself as a gregarious 
animal than when he sits apart, like the 
wretches in Byron’s “ Darkness,” 


“ Gorging himself in gloom.” 


THE POET’S BRIDE. 
BY SOLYMAN BROWN. 


Tue bard had been roaming 
A wide world of sorrow, 
Nor dream’d there was coming 
So bright a to-morrow ; 
For hope had been blighted, 
And friendship mistaken, 
And love fondly plighted 
Unkindly forsaken, 
Till mem’ry was sad at the scenes of the past ; 
But Beauty befriended, 
And kindly descended, 
In sunshine and joy, to his bosom at last. 


The roses were flushing 
In fragrance and blossom, 
When, bright in her blushing, 
She came to his bosom ; 
With balm in her breathing, 
And flowers in her tresses, 
In fondness bequeathing 
Her virgin caresses, 
She comes like a vision of hope to his bower : 
An angel of gladness, 
To banish his sadness, 
She comes like the rainbow that follows the shower. 


With throbbing emotion, 
She brought to her poet 
Her young heart’s devotion, 
Resolved to bestow it ; 
For long had he woo’d her 
By streamlet and fountain, 
And often pursued her 
O’er meadow and mountain, 
Repeating his songs to the shades of the grove ; 
At first, if she spurn’d them, 
Young Echo return’d them, 
Entrancing her heart with the music of love. 


She sought in the wild-wood 
A garland of flowers, 
Where oft, in her childhood, 
The light-footed hours, 
With music advancing, 
And joy beyond measure, 
Around her were dancing 
In innocent pleasure, 
As blithe as the chorusing minstrels of air ; 
And oft, in her vision 
Of pleasures elysian, 
The song of the poet enraptures her there. 
With chaplets of roses, 
Her fingers have bound him, 
And while he reposes, 
Her white arm is round him ; 
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And oft in her slumbers 
When dreams have alarm’d her, 
She echoes the numbers 
With which hé has charm’d her, 
A talisman sure for the ills that molest ; 
And while he is keeping 
His watch o’er her sleeping, 
She smiles in the love-dream that hallows her rest. 
The bride in her beauty 
Will never forsake him, 
Nor shrink from her duty 
Whatever o’ertake him ; 
In sorrow and weeping 
What kind words are spoken ! 
His heart’s in her keeping 
And cannot be broken ; 
The heart of the minstrel is safe with his bride : 
Then, poet! awaken ; 
Thou art not forsaken, 
An angel is with thee, thy pleasure and pride. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—IV. 


THE principal risks of Friendly Societies 
depend on the prevalence of sickness and 
the extent of mortality among their mem- 
bers. It is evident, from the last article on 
this subject, that an error in calculating 
these risks may be, and often has been, fol- 
lowed by the most pernicious consequences. 
Very extensive and most accurate infor- 
mation is required to place them on so stable 
a basis as to afford security to the plan of 
a Society built on such calculated results. 
Observations made on a single locality, or 
at a very remote period, would be entirely 
inapplicable to the guidance of any Society 
whatever. In one division of London, 
twenty-one females die annually out of 
every thousand; and no one would think 
of applying a table of mortality formed on 
observations made on that district to lives 
in another part of the metropolis, where, 
out of the same number, thirty-three die 
annually. Neither could observations made 
on the first arrondissement of Paris be applied 
with safety to lives in the twelfth, where 
double the deaths take place out of the same 
amount of inhabitants. Considerable cau- 
tion ought, therefore, to be exercised in 
the selection of the tables upon which the 
calculation of the risks are to be made. 

The Northampton tableis, by most persons, 
regarded as inaccurate; the Carlisle table 
was formed on observations made upwards 
of fifty years since, on a very limited popu- 
lation—it corresponds very closely with the 
Equitable table, which was formed on very 
select lives among the upper classes; the 
Government Annuitant’s table presents too 
favourable a rate for the classes composing 
Benefit Societies; the Swedish table was 
founded on official returns of mortality 
among the whole population of Sweden and 
Finland, from the year 1755 to 1776. This, 
and many other of the best-known tables, 
being based upon the ratio of mortality in 
mixed classes of society, are quite inappli- 
cable to any individual class. 
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Dr. Mitchell was of opinion that the 
Swedish table was the best calculated to 
represent the chances of mortality among 
the labouring population. It gives the pro- 
bability of life more favourable than the 
Northampton, and less favourable than the 
Carlisle table. In the First Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed in 1825 to inquire into the state 
of Friendly Societies, it is said that, “ It 
must be owned that no extensive informa- 
tion has hitherto been collected as to the 
duration of life among the lower orders; 
and it is obvious, that neither experience 
drawn from the higher and middling classes, 
nor results taken from the army, or from 
the London hospitals, can be depended upon 
. in reference to the general mass of the 
manufacturing population.” But since the 
above opinions were given, a table has been 
formed upon the actual mortality of the 
persons composing Friendly Societies ; and, 
as Dr. Mitchell anticipated, the Swedish 
table agrees more nearly with it than any 
other. By the exertions of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, whose 
labours do so much to afford to all classes 
of society substantial information in the 
higher walks of literature, and whose ex- 
istence may now be regarded an essential 
element in the republic of letters, returns 
were obtained from different Friendly So- 
cieties in England, for the term of five 
years, from 1823 to 1828, and in the aggre- 
gate including 24°323 years of life. The 
following will help to shew the relation of 
the table formed from these returns to other 
tables of mortality extant. 








Number out of which one dies annually, by the 
We: eons 
—_ - four 
tables: 
At ‘ the Carlisle, = —_ 
the Age | Swedish | Government-An- the Diffusion 
of table. Ch ena eA of Useful 
— e), Knowledge. 
Swedish (male). 
25 | 96°8 92'8 105°7 
35 791 81°6 741 
45 51°0 58°5 51°6 
55 33°6 411 34°1 
65 18°6 23°2 20°6 
75 9°0 10°3 10°4 
85 40 5°1 5°4 














The difference between the table of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge and the others is nothing more than 
might be expected from observations made 
upon one class of the community, while all 
classes were mixed in the communities 
which formed the basis of the other tables. 
In an article on this subject, in the West- 
minster Review, for April, 1828, it is said 
that “ The mean chances between classes 
who differ widely in their circumstances, 
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or the averages formed from mortality 
which obtains in large classes, are obvi- 
ously inapplicable for the safe guidance of 
any but institutions of great magnitude.” 
Even among the working classes them- 
selves, particular trades and avocations have 
a great influence over their mortality. M. 
Villermé found that, of the workmen who 
enter the hospitals of Paris, one in eleven 
dies among the jewellers and compositors ; 
one in seven among shoemakers and brick- 
makers; one in six among stonemasons ; 
one in five among common labourers; and 
one in four among the poorest class of all, 
the porters, rag-merchants, and the like. 
The table of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge is under greater risks 
from mortality than any other referred to, 
save the Northampton table ; but still there 
is reason to believe that in many districts 
in which Benefit Societies exist, the mor- 
tality is even higher than that table repre- 
sents. In 1837-8, the mortality of Edin- 
burgh and suburbs was one in thirty, but in 
the city it was one in twenty-five. In Glas- 
gow, the average mortality, since 1820, has 
been one in thirty; in 1832, one in thirty- 
two; and in 1837, one in twenty-five. ‘The 
average mortality in Dundee, during the 
last seven years, was one in thirty-two an- 
nually ; whilst the average annual mortality 
of England and Wales, was one in forty- 
seven ; over all Scotland, one in forty-five; 
and in the healthiest and best conditioned 
districts, so low as one in fifty-one and 
fifty-five. Here, then, in these cities re- 
ferred to, the mortality is, at least, one- 
JSourth more than over the kingdom gene- 
rally. It may be safely affirmed, that in 
these, and many other of the manufacturing 
cities of the empire, the absolute mortality 
of the working classes is greater than that 
represented by the tables of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; and 
that any attempt at conducting a Benefit 
Club on a more favourable ratio would be 
extremely imprudent, can only end in the 
ruin of the Society, and in the disappoint- 
ment and destitution of its members. 

The reasons now assigned for giving 
preference to the Mortality table of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, may also be adduced in favour of the 
Sickness table got up under the superin- 
tendence of the same body. For the con- 
struction of both tables, we are indebted to 
that able and accurate calculator, Mr. An- 
sell, of the Atlas Assurance Office. The 
only other sickness tables of any importance 
are, that drawn up under the Highland 
Society, that resulting from the sickness of 
the labourers in the service of the East India 
Company, and that given by the Factory 
Commissioners. With respect to the first 
of these tables, it was formed on returns pro- 
cured from seventy-nine Benefit Societies 
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in Scotland, and in some instances extended 
so far back as the year 1750. This table, 
although got up with considerable care, 
cannot be depended upon as exhibiting the 
true amount of sickness experienced at the 

resent time. Society is more complex in 
its character than formerly; and observa- 
tions made in the agricultural and country 
districts can never be safely applied to the 
guidance of societies in urban and manufac- 
turing communities. Mr. Gale remarks 
upon the same table, that “ it could not be 
relied upon, even for ordinary purposes, 
with safety.” Again, the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, before referred 
to, could place no confidence in the Highland 
Society’s table, and, on mere hypothesis, 
adopted one which gave a much higher 
amount of sickness. As to the two remain- 
ing tables, they were formed on such classes, 
and in peculiar circumstances, as to be 
inapplicable to general use. But, in order 
to convey an idea of the relation of these 
tables to each other with respect to the 
amount of sickness, we present the following 
form :— 


Average | Average 








Life Amount of Yearly 
Name of the Table. |extending | Sickness | Sickness 
from the | ¢xperienced in the 
Age of during that same 
‘ ri | Period. 
Mon. Days:! Days 
Highland Society . | 20 to60 | 12 17 | 9 
East India Com * 10 
is 6 04 <¢ } ” . be | 53 
Factory Com 9 » ” 
missioners . . woos * q 
Society for the | H 
Diffusion _ of 
Useful Know- » | 13 18 10 
ledge ..... 








From the above it appears that the amount 
of sickness given in the tables of the 
Highland Society comes closer to that in 
the table of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, than cither of the 
others; and that between the ages of twenty 
and sixty, the average annual sickness dif- 
fers by only one day. 

The “ Practical Society,” of which the 
last article on this subject contained a plan, 
or record, of its actual experience over a 
period of thirty-five years, had its contribu- 
tions and benefits graduated to the table of 
the Highland Society. But what was the 
result of that experience? Its funds had be- 
come inadequate to meet all the benefits 
offered—its members were impelled to pro- 
pose a reduction in the scale of aliment; or, 
in other words, the Society experienced a 
greater amount of sickness than that table 
indicates; shewing the greater security 
which must result to Benefit Clubs, by 
being founded on the tables of higher risks, 
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9 by the Society for the Diffusion of 
seful Knowledge. 

_ Another important feature in these tables 
is, the distribution of the sickness: for ex- 
ample, two different tables may exhibit 
the same amount of sickness over a given 
period of years, and still require very dif- 
ferent contributions to provide against the 
risks attendant on that sickness. Suppose 
one of the tables to have a greater quantity 
of sickness in the latter period of life, but 
less in the earlier stages; then, this table 
would require smaller payments than the 
other; because, few demands will be made 
upon it in the early stages of life, and 
accumulations from interest would of them- 
selves form a capital to meet a large amount 
of subsequent risks. But if, as in the other 
table, the amount of sickness were more 
equally distributed over the given period of 
life, these accumulations would be lost; its 
funds, in consequence, diminished ; its risks 
augmented; and that it might be equally 
secure with the other, it must proceed upon 
a higher graduation ofcontributions. Now, 
the tables of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge and of the Highland 
Society, as well as differing in amount, also 
differ in the distribution of the sickness. 
The latter has its sickness graduated more 
to the advanced periods of life. It con- 
sequently follows, that any Society based 
upon this table would suffer from two 
causes,—too low an amount of sickness, 
and deferring that sickness to too distant a 
period of life. 

The founders of Friendly Societies ought 
to keep in view another circumstance of 
great moment: their members are fre- 
quently very great sufferers in epidemic 
seasons. “ The mortality of fever is most 
frequent where it is most injurious—in men 
advanced in life, the heads and supports of 
families.” In such calamitous seasons, al- 
though the absolute mortality of a whole 
community be very little increased, the 
deaths in the ranks of Benefit Societies may 
be unusually great. It is not to be thought, 
that the tables given by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge represent 
the true ratio of sickness and mortality : 
much additional information is still needed ; 
but there is every reason to believe that, in 
the manufacturing districts, at least, sick- 
ness is experienced to fully as great an ex- 
tent; and under present circumstances, 
security is to be expected for those Societies 
only which have their contributions and 
benefits not below the scale, to which those 
tables are graduated. 

Friendly Societies stand to the mass of 
the labouring classes in the same relation 
that the learned Societies do to the reading 
community. The diffusion of wealth, the 
effect of artificial wants, and the taste for the 
elegances of life among the ranks of Benefit 
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Societies, resulting from habits of fru- 
gality, will gradually extend to the whole of 
the lower orders of the community. The 
continual effort of a large portion of the 
people to add to their capiial and better 
their condition, will do much to alter the 
habits of the country. From those prin- 
ciples of prudence and foresight being trans- 
mitted to their children ; those views of life 
which lead to more rational sources of en- 
joyment; those desires for the comforts and 
luxuries which habitual industry affords; 
and from those feelings of independence and 
superiority, inseparable from a well-regu- 
lated life, engrafted on the succeeding gene- 
rations,—will arise a structure of universal 
and progressive improvement. 

N. P. G. F. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 


The Parliamentary Return of the Number 
of Newspaper Stamps issued from the 1st of 
October to the 31st of December, 1840, is 
as follows :— 

The Times ... . . .« 1,310,000 
The Morning Chronicle . . 522,000 
The Morning Herald . 421,000 
The Morning Post. . . . 280,000 


The above period includes 92 days, from 
which deduct 13 (Sundays), and the number 
of week-days will be 79, giving to each 
paper the following daily circulation :— 


The Times ..... . 16,582 
The Morning Chronicle . . 6,607 
The Morning Herald . . 5,329 
The Morning Post. . 3,544 





Total circulation of four 
Morning Papers . . 


JAPANESE CUSTOMS. 


By aid of the very miscellaneous and enter- 
taining work, just published, entitled the 
Manners and Customs of the Japanese, we 
are enabled to present the reader with the 
following traits of one of the most inter- 
esting yet least-known people in the world. 
_It is singular to find that the Japanese 
priests bury the Dutch residents with the 
same rites as their own countrymen; and 
take the same care of his grave and monu- 
ment as though he had been their fellow- 
religionist. This is a trait of toleration, 
which is worthy of imitation in more refined 
countries than Japan. 

At Yedo, the capital, resides a rich silk- 
mercer, who has shops in all the great 
towns of the empire. During Deoff’s stay 
at Yedo, there occurred a tremendous fire, 
which lay everything in ashes over an area 
of about 3} leagues by 14. This wealthy 
merchant lost his whole shop, and a ware- 
house containing upwards of 100,000 Ibs. of 
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spun silk, which loss fell altogether upon 
himself, the Japanese knowing nothing of 
insurance. Notwithstanding this, he sent 
forty of his servants to assist during the 
fire; and the second day after, he began 
rebuilding his premises, and paying the car- 
penters at the rate of 10s. (English) a-day, 
This will doubtless astonish the London 
“warehousemen.” Yet, fires are so common 
at Yedo, that a fine night never passes with- 
out one; and as they are less frequent 
during rain, a lowering evening is a subject 
of mutual congratulation to the Yedoites, 
What a treat would be to them an English 
April or July! 

The court of Yedo has many odd cere- 
monies. The Zigoon, or emperor, dresses 
precisely like one of his subjects; one of the 
state-councillors shouts out the name of the 
introduced person, and a pull of the cloak 
denotes the audience to be over, the whole 
ceremony not occupying a minute: mean- 
while, the strangers touch the floor with 
their heads, and nothing is heard but the 
buzzing sound used by the Japanese to ex- 
press profound veneration. 

Visitors are usually received by a secre- 
tary, ahd entertained with tea and confec- 
tionary. The latter is set down in wooden 
trays, but not touched; it is neatly folded 
up in paper, secured with gold or silver 
cord, and carried in lackered bowls to the 
visitors’ lodgings. The Dutch deputation 
had the irksome task of writing with red 
lead upon several sheets of paper, which, 
after the fatigues of the day, together with 
the inconvenience of sitting on the ground, 
became almost intolerable. The Dutch pre- 
sident gave each bearer of gifts a present of 
swéetmeats, a paper of Dutch tobacco, and 
two gilt pipes. 

The mikado, or supreme sovereign of 
Japan, claims to reign by right divine, 
being descended in a direct line from the 
gods, and being still identified with them, 
the spirit of the sun goddess, the deity who 
rules over the universe. This dignity is 
made a plea for depriving the autocrat of 
his power. Worldly affairs are represented 
to be so wholly undeserving the attention 
of this successor of the gods, that his bestow- 
ing a thought on them would degrade him, 
even were it not actual profanation. Ac- 
cordingly, no act of business is submitted 
to him, no act of sovereignty is performed 
by him, that has not a religious character. 
He deifies or canonizes men after death— 
the ziogoon, or vicegerent, pointing out the 
dead who are worthy of apotheosis. He 
determines the days on which certain move- 
able religious festivals are to be celebrated, 
and he settles the colours appropriate to 
evil spirits. “And one other governing 
act, if act it may be called, he daily per- 
forms, which should prove him to be, in 
virtue of his partial identification with the 
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sun goddess, quite as much the patron of 
divinity as the sovereign of Japan. He 
every day passes a certain number of hours 
upon his throne, immovable, lest by turning 
his head he should bring down ruin upon 
that part of the empire to or from which he 
should look ; by this immobility maintain- 
ing the whole realm’s tranquillity and sta- 
bility. When he has sat the requisite 
number of hours, he resigns his place to his 
crown, which continues upon the throne 
as his substitute during the remainder of 
the day and night.” Nothing can exceed 
the care taken of the mikado’s person : that 
his sacred foot may not touch the ground, 
he never moves but borne upon men’s 
shoulders. That unhallowed eyes may not 
pollute him with a glance, he never quits 
the precincts of his palace. According to 
most reports, neither his hair, beard, nor 
nails are ever cut, that his sacred person 
may not be mutilated; though Klaproth 
informs us that the above offices are per- 
formed during the mikado’s sleep, and are 
called “stealing his nails and hair.” Every- 
thing about him must be incessantly new! 
he never wears an article of dress a second 
time ; and the plates and dishes, cups and 
bowls, are new at every meal, as are the 
saucepans, &c.; and to wear or use these 
articles would call down the vengeance of 
Heaven : to prevent all risk, they are torn, 
broken, or otherwise destroyed. He is, 
accordingly, an expensive officer to main- 
tain; though the Japanese economize the 
matter by supplying their mikado (? make- 
it-do) with articles of the very cheapest and 
coarsest description. When the mikado dies, 
he is said to have vanished: “indeed, in 
what other terms could the decease of so 
divine a person be mentioned?” He has 
twelve lawful wives, and is the only indi- 
vidual indulged, if indulgence it be, with 
polygamy. , 

A Japanese theatre has a pit, and three 
tiers of seats, like the boxes of European 
theatres. The pieces are mostly historical 
and traditional, with few love-adventures, 
They “ get up” plays very accurately: one 
of their representations of punishment by 
torture is described as “ astoundingly cruel” 
—terrific enough for our Surrey or Victoria 
audiences. More than two persons are sel- 
dom seen upon the stage at once: Hamlet’s 
advice is altogether scorned ; the best actors 
ranting for half an hour together: but the 
chief perfection is, that one actor should 
perform several different characters in the 
same piece. There are no actresses in 
Japan; the female characters being per- 
formed by boys. Actors, although extra- 
vagantly remunerated, are held in utter 
contempt, from the idea that “the man 


| who will temporarily renounce his own 


character, and assume one foreign to his 
nature for the amusement of others, can 
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have no sense of honour; and, as a com- 
mon consequence of being despised, the 
Japanese actors are said to be notoriously 
immoral and licentious. 


THE LITERARY WORLD.—IV. 
THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


Revenir a nos moutons, let us take a peep at 
the Blackwood of the West, with its vignette 
of Queen Elizabeth, its emblematic harps, 
and wreaths of shamrock—the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine—xcix. It opens with a 
masterly analysis of Guizot’s Washington, 
“a work which, while it reviews the prin- 
ciples and opinions of the great leader of 
the American Revolution, makes known” 
those of Guizot himself: “a subject so 
large—embracing a retrospect of such in- 
fluential times—is well calculated to ex- 
hibit the peculiar characters of M. Guizot’s 
mind,—his remarkable powers of gene- 
ralization and arrangement,—the industry 
which makes him master of a subject, and 
the skill which, avoiding all detail, enables 
him to present in bold relief everything 
that appears to be worth remembering.” 
This we take to be the characteristic faculty 
of a first-rate mind. In the Portrait-gallery 
hangs a capital whole-length of Mr. O’Con- 
nell: the slouched hat, the curly wig, and 
leer of conviction, are admirably given in 
this etching, sparkling and spirited as it is, 
although the great Original eschews cer- 
tain creature comforts. We have not time 
to take up the thread of “ The Misfortunes of 
Barney Branagan,” and so pass on to “ Dra- 
matic Doings,” a sort of medley of theatrical 
anecdotes, by no means remarkable for their 
novelty or truth: they require passing 
through the editorial sieve; the story of 
Maurice Barnett and Bunn is a very stale 
affair, and the narrator has not hit the 
point, which is, that Barnett never mistook 
himself for a general actor, but studied for 
“Frenchmen,” in which line he has no 
rival on the stage. The scandal about the 
Literary Gazette, though contradicted by 
the Editor, ought not to have appeared 
in print: it is one of the “ weak inventions” 
of a day long past. Yet, the writer has 
considerable graphic power, as in the fol- 
lowing sketch: “‘ How mistaken had I been. 
I had always imagined the Green-room was 
a luxurious chamber, adapted by every 
luxury of furniture and taste to receive the 
gay and gaudily-dressed beings who here 
resort. It is in this room alone that the 
clown shakes hands with the Queen, and 
his satanic majesty is graciously pleased to 
flirt with “angels robed in white:” the 
lord, in every-day costume, is snubbed by 
his coachman’s daughter, bedizened in all 
the glory of a ballet-girl, and the pale 
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ghost of Hamlet’s royal father starts back 
with affright at the chance entrance of some 
heavy creditor. In Drury-lane there are 
two green-rooms; the right to enter which 
is the line of aristocracy s:rictly drawn 
according to the salary of the performer. 
A husband and wife are sometimes thus 
divided, and compelled to move in different 
circles. (We suspect this *o be not so 
general a grievance as the writer seems to 
imagine.) The first of these chambers is 
a large bare place, something like a billiard- 
room without a table; a row of benches 
running around, on which the actresses sit, 
stuck up in all the fears of gown-spoiling, 
either by sitting down on their splendid 
stage-dresses, or injuring them by coming 
in contact with the green-washed walls, 
or dusty denuded floors. The shabbiness 
of the locale, the dull air which reigned, 
and the extraordinary contrast between 
the plain-coated lounger, the ill-dressed 
duennas, and the gaudy performers of the 
night, struck me as the strangest ensemble 
I had ever met with.” In the review of 
Taylor’s Natural History of Society are 
some very fair remarks, shewing that Ire- 
land contributes something more lasting 
than linens, clothes, or agitation—namely, 
literature: “from Moore to Maginn, from 
Croly to Croker, they are all, in their 
various ways and callings, calculated to do 
credit to the home-growth. The part of 
the ‘ Irishman in London’ has been respect- 
ably performed by them all.” But, the 
“ great gun” of this Magazine is Harry 
Lorrequer, with his “Charles O’Malley, 
the Irish Dragoon,” which is of such at- 
tractive merit as to make our best nouvellette 
writers look to their laurels. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine pursues its 
long-beaten track, without being jostled by 
its livelier contemporaries ; and Sylvanus 
Urban is as verdant as ever, whilst London 
has lost many a sweet shady side. The 
most striking papers in this Number are on 
the pamphlet recently discovered in the 
British Museum, which throws some light 
upon the authorship of Junius’s Letters : i.e., 
although it does not settle the identity, it 
gets rid of the claims of Sir Philip Junius 
and Lord George Sackville; and the writer 
of this paper is of opinion that “Junius” 
must not be sought among the practical 
statesmen of the time; in short, that he is 
by no means so great a person as the world 
have held him to be. Thus, vulgar wonders 
disappear one by one. “ A Visit to Conway 
Castle,” in this Number, is a good specimen 
of a style much in requisition in this mat- 
ter-of-fact age: it is accurate without being 
dry; and amusing, but not superficial. As 
an instance of the variety of pursuits which 
may be termed recreation, we notice among 
the correspondence, a Solicitor, in the coun- 
try, writing on the Seventh Year of Anto- 
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ninus, as a relief to the dry dust of Coke 
upon Littleton. Surely Roman roads can be 
but a slight change from the labour of Con- 
veyancing. 

The Monthly Chronicle is more literary 
than usual. “The Unactable Drama” isa 
clever title for a review of two dramatic 
poems, Vivia Perpetua and the Hungarian 
Daughter, and an attempt to pick the Bra- 
mah lock of theatrical mono RF The fight 
appears to be a very unprofitable one: the 
antis have it all their own way, yet nothing 
comes of their victory, except a piece of 
plate presented by a clown to a senator, 
who is as pleasant in St. Stephen’s as in the 
Green-room. The reviewer deplores the 
loss of “the old English drama,” yet, surely, 
we are falling back upon it with some suc- 
cess; for there has been as much money 
made of late at Covent-Garden as in the 
Haymarket. There may be good in this 
agitation of the unacted and the unactable; 
but, the horse and the water, the play and 
the people—one man may write a play, but 
one hundred cannot compel persons to go 
and see it. “ Sketches of Spanish Gene- 
rals”—Mina is very life-like and clever. 
“ National Education” is brief and pithy. 
The tales are, “ The Careless Word,” and 
“The Wager.” From the poetry we select 
the following :— 


‘“* BLESSED BE GOD FOR FLOWERS!” 
(Suggested by seeing my youngest child asleep’ 
with wild flowers grasped in its hand. By Mrs 
Charles Tinsley.) 
Blessed be God for flowers ! 
For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts, that breathe 
From out their odorous beauty, like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s hours ! 
Lightly upon thine eye 
Hath fallen the noontide sleep, my joyous bird ; 
And through thy parted lips the breath, scarce heard, 
Comes like a summer sigh. 
Of the fiowers : 
Prize them well, my child— 
The bright, young, blooming things that never die, 
Pointing our hopes to happier worlds, that lie 
Far o’er this earthly wild !”” 


This is, altogether, a well-sustained number. 


We have glanced at No. I. of the work 
somewhat mystically entitled London, which 
appears to be of the omniana interest pro- 
mised by the prospectus. This section is 
devoted to “ The Silent Highway,” i.e., the 
Thames ; although this is not a very feli- 
citous name for the most crowded river in 
the world—from its 40,000 watermen of 
old to its fleet of little steam-boats in our 
own time. It is true that in past ages the 
Thames was the highway of the metro- 
polis ; but we know not at what period of 
its history it could have been silent. How- 
ever, this title may be a poetical licence. 
The present Number is a pleasant descrip- 
tion of the Thames, commencing with the 
meeting of Richard IT. and Gower, and the 
origin of the Confessio Amantis, and ending 
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with London and Westminster steamers at 
Hungerford Stairs. The interval is occu- 
pied with amusing anecdotes of the early 
river-sports, as the quintain and tourna- 
ment, from Fitz-Stephen; then Fabyan’s 
chronicle of Norman, the first Lord Mayor 
that was “rowed to Westminster by water ;” 
and a variety of graphic anecdotes of the 
use of the river as the common highway of 
London, from Stow, Hall, Howel, Taylor 
(the Water-poet), and other popular anti- 
quarian writers ; and from D’Avenant and 
other agreeable gossips; concluding with 
the Editor’s own description of a steam- 
boat trip from London Bridge to Hunger- 
ford Stairs. The reader will perceive that 
the present work will not be a history of 
London : still, confusion of dates should be 
avoided ; for example, at p.3 we are told 
that Fitz-Stephen died in 1191 ; and, in the 
same page, 150 years after 1052, i.e., 1202, 
is referred to as “the time of Fitz-Stephen.” 
The use of “ antiquarians” for antiquaries, 
or antiquarian writers, in the above page is 
acommon error of the day. The present 
number is embellished with six engrav- 
ings; the least praiseworthy of which is 
“Hungerford Stairs,” which wants identity : 
“ Richard LI. and Gower,” with the reputed 
oldest view of London, on the other hand, 
merits high commendation for its pictu- 
resqueness and accuracy. 

Sir Astley Cooper has left ample mate- 
rials for a Memoir of his important life, 
which will be speedily arranged for pub- 
lication. 


THE ROYAL STUD. 
(Abridged from the Sporting Review.) 


Auruovcu this phrase is certainly not 
technically appropriate to the sense in 
which it is here used, it is the most concise 
and suitable form of words which our lan- 
guage affords to signify the equestrian 
establishment devoted to the private pur- 

ses and state occasions of the sovereign. 
rom the earliest ages of society, chariots 
and horses have formed the most striking 
matériel in the pomp and circumstance of 
king and princes. In the present day, 
England is the source whence the four 
quarters of the world are supplied with 
these hereditary appliances of royal pa- 
geantry. Where, then, should we look for 
them in the most entire and faultless per- 
fection, but in the train of a monarch of 
this land? For a long period, previous to 
the improvements in the vicinity of Charing 
Cross, the horses used on state occasions 
oceupied the building known as the Royal 
Mews, which covered a portion of the site 
of the present Trafalgar-square. ‘The whole 
of the royal stud and equipages are now 
concentrated in the splendid pile of eques- 
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trian offices attached to Buckingliam Palace. 
The gleanings of a leisure hour passed, a 
few days since, in that princely establish- 
ment, will not be inappropriate to the de- 
sign of these pages. 

A ticket from the Master of the Horse 
(which, I believe, may be obtained without 
difficulty) is essential to entitle the visitor 
to admission: the entrance is in Queen’s- 
row, Pimlico, at the rear of the Palace. 
On presenting my credentials there, the 
gates were opened by the porter (I pre- 
sume), dressed in a groom’s suit of scarlet 
and gold, who, pointing out the Master of 
the Horse’s office, requested me to make 
my wishes known there, in a brogue as 
racy and sonorous as if it had escaped from 
the bosom of a bog, in the kingdom of 
Connemara. In the office, to which my 
directions carried me, there was a most 
formidable deposit of new top-boots, and a 
very obliging official, who, having inquired, 
in a Christian Ionic, if I were capable of 
acting as my own guide, and receiving a 
reply in the negative, forthwith proceeded 
to shew the way. We first entered the 
riding-school, of which I can only convey 
an idea to those accustomed to the ordinary 
buildings so called, by stating that it is a 
sort of slated line of country that a man 
might hunt in. At the first sight, the ex- 
travagant length gives it the appearance of 
being narrow, but the effect soon wears off. 
What a blessed thing it is to be born with a 
silver spoon; .... but I bargained for im- 
pressions, not digressions. ‘There were two 
horses in the vast expanse, one waiting for 
his turn; the other, a young bay Arab, 
receiving his lesson from a foreigner, who, 
I understood, was “ gentleman rider.” The 
dress of the party thus engaged could not 
fail to attract an English eye. It consisted 
of ablue semi-uniform coat, buttoned up to 
the throat, leathers, and jack-boots. 

Leaving the riding-school, we entered 
stable No. 1; which, with No. 2 adjoining 
it, contained ten ladies’ saddle-horses, six 
of which have been ridden by Her Majesty. 
Here and there a promising young one 
mingled with the aged favourites, who ex- 
hibited the never-failing tokens of years, 
despite the otium cum dignitate in which 
they reposed. The rose of the wreath was 
the Queen’s present favourite grey—cer- 
tainly a noble sample of the English riding- 
horses. He had just returned from exercise 
in the school, and looked brilliantly, though 
somewhat corpulent. Notwithstanding the 
frosty air from which we had passed into 
these stables, there was no apparent heat felt 
in entering them. The temperature was very 
moderate, compared with that common to 
stables where horses are required to be kept 
in condition for the eye. I inquired of the 
groom who appeared to have the manage- 
ment, what might be the degree at which 


















it was regulated: to my surprise, he told 
me they had no thermometer, but opened 
or shut the windows as they deemed it 
convenient to make it warmer or colder. 
Stables Nos. 3 and 4 were occupied by 
gentlemen’s saddle-horses and hacks, and 
there were some clever animals among them, 
looking fit for use. In No. 5 were several 
servants’ hacks, and in No. 6 the grey 
phaeton ponies, eight altogether; the team 
of four skew-balds being at Windsor. These 
were a beautiful lot, matched in size, tint, 
and character, as if they had been made to 
order, and all over stamped with the certi- 
ficate of pace and style. Few people but 
have seen them in the royal cortége at 
Ascot race-course, and none can have seen 
and not admired. 

The road-teams, appropriated to the 
Master of the Horse, stood in No. 7, a fine 
slashing lot, every one over sixteen hands, 
and with substance to suit. They certainly 
looked more like work than any I saw in the 
royal stables ; but truth compels me to say, 
they would not bear comparison with the 
celebrated road-horses of George IV. 

The state harness-room was a right royal 
spectacle; on the left, as you enter, is the 
state-harness made for her present Majesty. 
It is of red morocco, for eight horses, and 
magnificently mounted with massive gilt 
furniture. The prodigality of the mount- 
ing, indeed, may be gathered from the fact, 
that the harness for each horse weighs a 
hundred weight. Beyond it hangs the state- 
harness made for George IV., when Regent. 
It is of purple morocco, of more subdued 
splendour than the modern set, but, in my 
mind, certainly not less elegant. Of course, 
from the purpose for which it was designed, 
the ornamenting is profuse and gorgeous, 
but the colour is in good keeping, and, not- 
withstanding the finery, one can reconcile it 
with one’s prejudices better than the flaunt- 
ing red. In this room was harness for sixty 
horses, including all the sets used on state 
occasions. The arrangement of the whole 
was simple and unostentatious, but scrupu- 
lously neat and orderly. 

The stables for the state-horses contained 
twenty; viz., eleven dun and nine black 
Hanoverians. Of the former, four were 
bred at Hampton Court, and they have in 
no way departed from the remarkable cha- 
racteristics of the native race. They have 
the same exuberance of crest, and grotesque 
custard-coloured eyes, that distinguish their 
progenitors of the Electorate. It is impos- 
sible to look at these animals without being 
struck with the identity of characteristic 
they display with the horses of remote anti- 
quity, represented on the Grecian friezes 
and alto relievos. The unde derivatur 
we will not stop to investigate, but offer 
another proof of their affinity to the coursers 
of the classic ages. The Grecian youths, 
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we are told, were a match for the best of 
their steeds in speed; there is hardly a boy 
in the metropolis, in the full enjoyment of 
his faculties, that I would not back against 
the pick of the Hanoverians, from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the Horse Guards. The 
condition of the dun horses was as perfect 
as could be, for their design. They were 
fat and sleek, and evidently in excellent 
health. Not so, however, their black com- 
patriots: in many instances these were af- 
fected with cracked heels and swollen legs, 
and looked in every way below the mark. 
It is not my business to offer any observa- 
tions on this fact. The attendants told me 
they were infinitely more prone to affections 
of the extremities than those of a lighter 
colour; had they been in my stables, with 
all appliances of leisure, means, and con- 
venience for promoting health and condi- 
tion, I think I would have contrived that it 
should have been ordered otherwise. Some 
of the royal carriage-horses are gigantic. 
I measured one of the blacks, who stood 
seventeen hands one inch and a quarter; 
and they have a rat-tailed bay who is up- 
wards of eighteen hands. 

In the carriage department everything was 
perfect. The general strength is forty car- 
riages of every description; but there were 
not so many in the Royal Mews when I in- 
spected them. There were two belonging 
to the King of the Belgians, built abroad, 
and if the manufacturers had been present, 
Ishould have asked them what they thought 
of our way of doing things in the “ tight 
little island.” After the state-coach (to 
which we shall come presently) the most 
elegant of the parade coaches were four, 
launched on the coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria. They are all by different builders, and 
were turned out in the space of forty-one 
days from the orders being issued for their 
construction. But among all this brilliant 
display of sumptuous equipage, there was 
nothing that pleased me half so much as 
her Majesty’s private travelling barouche. 
Nothing could be more plain, and yet no- 
thing that decoration could effect would 
have produced a more perfect ensemble. I 
believe it was built for his late Majesty : it 
is fit to bear a race of monarchs. The 
Queen is fond of fast road-work, and often 
gives her commands to the postilions to “go 
quicker.” Long may she live to counte- 
nance one of the noblest of her country’s 
social institutions, and, letting well alone, 
eschew the filthy facilities and ruinous con- 
venience of the railroad. 

To leave these precincts without a de- 
scription of the great coach-of-state would 
be something too atrocious for contempla- 
tion. Haply here my labours are greatly 
lightened, by means of a document placed 
in my hands by the attendant in waiting, 
for a very modest consideration ; according 
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to this official paper, “ Her Majesty’s state- 
coach,* the most superb carriage ever built,” 
was designed by, and executed under the 
superintendence of, Sir William Chambers, 
in 1762; the paintings being the production 
of the celebrated Cypriani. We will not 
venture upon the heraldic details and em- 
blazonment of each panel and door; the 
whole are decorated with an elaborate 
splendour, to which description could do 
little justice. 


Pew Books. 


The Martyrs of Science. 
Brewster. 

[Tuts long-looked-for volume contains the 
lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, 
three illustrious philosophers, who probably 
endured more persecutions in the cause of 
science than any other three men whose 
lives are emblazoned on the splendid roll 
of biography. To say that Sir David Brew- 
ster's new lives of these “ Martyrs” will be 
read with interest would be but mean praise 
of the present work ;- written as it is, with 
peculiar neatness, excellent feeling, and a 
like regard to the scientific details and po- 
pular object of the work. We subjoin a 
few extracts from the anecdotic portion :— 


Blindness of Galileo.) 

** ** * The discovery of the moon’s 
libration was the result of the last tele- 
scopic observations of Galileo. Although 
his right eye had for some years lost its 
power, yet his general vision was sufli- 
ciently perfect to enable him to carry on 
his usual researches. In 1636, however, 
this affection of his eye became more se- 
tious ; and, in 1637, his left eye was attacked 
with the same disease. His medical friends 
at first supposed that cataracts were formed 
in the crystalline lens, and anticipated a 
cure from the operation of couching. These 
hopes were fallacious. The disease turned 
out to be in the cornea, and every attempt 
to restore its transparency was fruitless. In 
afew mouths, the white cloud covered the 
whole aperture of the pupil, and Galileo 
became totally blind. This sudden and un- 
expected calamity had almost overwhelmed 
Galileo and his friends. In writing to a 
correspondent he exclaims, “ Alas! your 
dear friend and servant has become totally 
and irreparably blind. ‘These heavens, this 
earth, this universe, which by wonderful 
observation I had enlarged a thousand times 
beyond the belief of past ages, are hence- 
forth shrunk into the narrow space which 
I myself occupy. So it pleases God; it 
shall, therefore, please me also.” His friend, 
Father Castelli, deplores the calamity in the 
same tone of pathetic sublimity :—“ The 


* An Engraving and Description of this Coach 
will be found in The Mirror, No. 709. 
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noblest eye,” says he, “which nature ever 
made is darkened; an eye so privileged, 
and gifted with such rare powers, that it 
may truly be said to have seen more than 
the eyes of all that are gone, and to have 
opened the eyes of all that are to come.” 

Tycho Brahe’s Love of the Marvellous. 

The same disposition of mind which 
made Tycho an astrologer and an alchemist, 
inspired him with a singular love of the 
marvellous. He had various automata with 
which he delighted to astonish the pea- 
sants; and by means of invisible bells, 
which communicated with every part of his 
establishment, and which rung with the 
gentlest touch, he had great pleasure in 
bringing any of his pupils suddenly before 
strangers, muttering at a particular time the 
words “Come hither, Peter,” as if he had 
commanded their presence by some super- 
natural agency. If, on leaving home, he 
met with an old woman or a hare, he re- 
turned immediately to his house. But the 
most extraordinary of all his peculiarities 
remains to be noticed. When he lived at 
Uraniburg he maintained an idiot of the 
name of Lep, who lay at his feet whenever 
he sat down to dinner, and whom he fed 
with his own hand. Persuaded that his 
mind, when moved, was capable of foretel- 
ling future events, Tycho carefully marked 
everything he said. Lest it should be sup- 
ea that this was done to no purpose, 

.ongomontanus relates that when any per- 

son in the island was sick, Lep never, when 
interrogated, failed to predict whether the 
patient would live or die. It is stated also 
in the letters of Wormius, both to Gassendi 
and Peyter, that when Tycho was absent, 
and his pupils became very noisy and merry 
in consequence of not expecting him soon 
home, the idiot, who was present, exclaimed, 
Juncher xaa laudit, “ Your master has ar- 
rived.” On another occasion, when Tycho 
had sent two of his pupils to Copenhagen 
on business, and had fixed the day of their 
return, Lep surprised him on that day while 
he was at dinner, by exclaiming, “ Behold, 
your pupils are bathing in the sea.” Tycho, 
suspecting that they were shipwrecked, sent 
some person to the observatory to look for 
their boat. The messenger brought back 
word that he saw some persons wet on the 
shore, and in distress, with a boat upset at 
a great distance. These stories have been 
given by Gassendi, and may be viewed as 
specimens of the superstition of the 

(We conclude with the following very 
judicious remarks on 


The Progress of Science. } 

[In the infancy of a science, there is no 
speculation so absurd as not to merit exami- 
nation. The most remote and fanciful ex- 
planations of facts have often been found the 
true ones ; and opinions which have in one 
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century been objects of ridicule, have in the 
next been admitted among the elements of our 
knowledge. The physical world teems with 
wonders, and the various forms of matter 
exhibit to us properties and relations far 
more extraordinary than the wildest fancy 
could have conceived. Human reason 
stands appalled before this magnificent dis- 
play of creative power, and they who have 
drunk deepest of its wisdom will be the 
least disposed to limit the excursions of 
physical speculation. The influence of the 
imagination, as an instrument of research, 
has, we think, been much overlooked by 
those who have ventured to give laws to 
philosophy. This faculty is of the greatest 
value in physical inquiries. If we use it as 
a guide, and confide in its indications, it 
will infallibly deceive us ; but if we employ 
it as an auxiliary, it will ‘afford us the most 
invaluable aid. Its operation is like that 
of the light troops which are sent out to 
ascertain the strength and position of an 
enemy. When the struggle commences, 
their services terminate; and it is by the 
solid phalanx of the judgment that the 
battle must be fought and won. 


The New Tale of a Tub. By F. W.N. 
Bayley. 


[Ir is somewhat late to broach this “ Adven- 
ture in Verse;” but there is a never-to-be 
forgotten proverb ; and so, to our pleasant 
task. The Tale is soon told—in prose. 
Two Bengalese, while enjoying a tiff, or 
lunch, on their native plains, behind the 
shelter of a tub, are surprised or “ dodged” 
by a royal Tiger, who, leaping on the tub, 
falls into it; and being thus under cover, 
the Bengalese draw the Tiger’s tail through 
the bunghole, and tie a knot in it—and so 
ends the Tale. 

The poet has fitted each of the illustra- 
tions separately. Thus, from the first— 
Opening of the Question :] 


The orient day was fresh and fair, 

A breeze sang soft in the ambient air, 

Men almost wondered to find it there 
Blooming so near Bengal, 

Where waters bubble as boiled in a pot, 

And the gold of the sun spreads melting hot, 

And there’s hardly a breath of wind to be got 
At any price at all ! 

Unless, indeed, when the great Simoom 

Gets up from his bed with the voice of doom ; 
And deserts no rains e’er drench, 

Rise up and roar with a dreadful gust, 

Pillars of sand and clouds of dust, 

Kushinz unsifted, and rapid to burst, 

And filling all India’s throat with a thirst, 
That its Ganges couldn’t quench. 


No great Simoom rose up to-day, 
But only a gentle beeeze, 
And that of such silent and voiceless play, 
That a lady’s bustle 
Had made more rustle 
Than it did among the trees ! 
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’Twere not like the breath of a British vale, 

Where each Green acre is blest with a Gale, 
Whenever the natives please ; 

But it was of that soft inviting sort, 

That it tempted to revel in pic-nic sport 

A couple of Bengalese ! 


[There is an atmosphere of humour about 
this “ opening,” which is truly. delicious : 
The “very magnificent Tiger” is thus in- 
troduced, “ superb in his slumber.”} 


There he lay, in his skin so gay, 
His passions at rest, and his appetite curbed ; 
A Minister Prime, 
In his proudest time, 
Asleep, was never less undisturbed, 
For who would come to shake him ; 
Not more certain sure in his dream demure, 
That none would dare to wake him. 
Oh, the royal snore is the only thing 
That’s entitled to rouse up a Tiger king ! 


[The Tiger is waked by one of the very 
thirsty Bengalese drawing a cork of Hodg- 
son’s f genuine pale.”] 


Blustering and spurting! 

List! O List! 

Perhaps the tiger thinks he is hiss’d! 
Effervescing and whizzed and phizzed ! 
Perhaps his majesty thinks he is quizzed, 

Or haply deems, 

As he’s roused from his dreams, 

That his visions have come to a thirsty stop, 
And resolves to moisten his throat with a drop. 


At all events, with body and soul, 
He gives in his jungle a stretch and a roll, 
Then regally rises to go for a stroll, 
With a temperate mind, 
For a beast of his kind, 
And a tail uncommonly long behind 
He knows of no water 
By field or by flood ; 
And he does not seek ‘slaughter, 
He does not scent blood ; 
No! the utmost scope 
Of his limited hope, 
Is, that as the Bengalese find he arrives 
They'll not rise from their pic-nic, and run for their 


lives, 
But simply bow from that beautiful plain, 
And offer Sir Tiger a glass of champagne! 
** From my jungle it true is 
They woke me, I think, 
So the least they can do is 
To give me a drink.” 


[The Bengalese, at the Tiger’s approach, 
are thus sketched: ] 


*« Short and Stout,” with his hair all grey, 

Has a rattling note in his jolly old throat : 

If he had chok’d his laugh with a truss of hay, 
He couldn’t more surely have stifled the gay. 
While “ Tall and Thin,”’ with his hair all carroty, 
Looks thrice as red, with fright, as his head, 

And his face bounds plump, at a single jump, 
Into horror, and out of hilarity ! 


[‘“‘ The Dodge” follows :] 


There’s no time to be lost, 
Down the glasses are tost ; 
The Bengalese have abandoned their grub, 
And — dodging their gentleman round the 
ib! 


Active and earnest, they nowhere lodge, 

And he can’t get at them because of their dodge ; 

** Short and Stout’’ and “ Tall and Thin” 

Never before such a scrape were in 

Nor “i used—can you well ‘have a doubt 
of it? 

So uncommonly artful a dodge to get out of it. 
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{The Tiger having leaped on the Tub,] 
—— “ Short and Stout,” in a state of doubt, 
Keeps on his belly a sharp look-out ; 
And “Tall and Thin,”’ with an impudent grin, 
Exults in his way, 
As much as to say 
lonly wish you may get it! 
But much as I may respect your agility, 
I don’t see at present the great probability ! 
(The trapping of the Tiger :] 
Not weighing so much as his head and his legs, 
And having no hand in 
A pure understandin’ 
Of the just equilibrium of casks, and of kegs ; 
Nor bred up in attics, 
And taught mathematics, 
To work out the problems of Euclid with pegs ! 
He has plunged, with the impetus wild of a lover, 
And the Tub has loomed large, balanced, paused, 
and turned over ! 
| sm the Bengalese having drawn the tail 
a }"° bung-hole of the Tub, here’s 
the rub 
Oh dear ! A dear ! it’s very clear 
They can’t live so—but they darn’t let go, 
Fate for a pitying world to wail, 
Starving behind a tiger’s tail. 


[At length, they hit upon “the new de- 
vice:”} 
They’ve TIED A KNOT IN THE TIGER’S TAIL, 
AND HE CARRIES THE TUB ALONG WITH HIM ; 
He’s a freehold for life with a tail out of joint, 
And has made his last 

CLIMAX A TRUE KNOTTY POINT. 
(Of the humorous incidents, tact in nar- 
rating them, and that without the digression 
80 common in story-telling in prose and 
verse, we need scarcely speak; for the 
dullest of the dull can scarcely fail to ap- 
preciate their merit. In short, nothing so 
racy, and so rich in humour, as this “ Ad- 
venture in Verse” has appeared since the 
palmy days of “the Colman Family.” 

The illustrations, designed by Lieutenant 
J. 8. Cotton, and lithographed by Aubrey, 
are alike admirable: the drawings are 
worthy of the tale, and the tale of the 
drawings, which is a rare accordance in 
these pictorial days. ‘Opening the Ques- 
tion”—the Tiger asleep, with the Tub and 
the Bengalese in the plain, thrown afar by 
the palms—is beautifully drawn, and full 
of quiet picturesqueness. 





Obituary. 


MR. RICHARD PAGE. 


Disp lately, Mr. Richard Page, the “‘ Daniel Hard- 
castle” of The Times journal, a celebrated writer 
on the Currency Question. Mr. Page was born at 
Brighton, in the year 1773. At the age of 16 or 17, 
he obtained ed a situation as clerk in a large mercan- 
tile aa ba. Holland, where he remained eight 

wg this time he acquired a perfect 
Soulatee ¢ of the French and Dutch languages, 
both of this he afterwards spoke and wrote with 
the facility of a native. In 1798, he returned to 
England, and established himself in business in 
London, chiefly in the Dutch and foreign-corn 
trade ; in which he continued, with various altera- 
tions of fortune, till 1815, when the firm of which 
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he was a partner was suddenly compelled to stop, 
principally from the very heavy balances due to 
the concern from houses abroad, which became 
involved in ruin by the sudden political changes 
on the Continent, after the battle of Waterloo. In 
1822, Mr. Page commenced business as a broker 
in foreign funds, and was one of the original mem- 
bers on the formation of the Foreign Stock Ex- 
change. Subsequently, he also became a member 
of the English Stock Exchange. He was not ge- 
nerally successful in his private speculations, partly 
from his habit of looking too far in advance for 
circumstances likely to affect them; so that it may 
be said of him, that while intently watching the 
appearance of a star on the horizon, he sometimes 
stumbled at a straw which lay at his feet. 

From the great insight Mr. Page had acquired in 
the theory and practice of the foreign trade of this 
country, and his own dear- Lought experience of 
the private ruin pr d by the d t of 
the Currency, it was natural that a man 1 of his in- 
quiring mind should early have given deep con- 
sideration to subjects connected with Trade and 
Money. In 1818, to divert his mind from painful 
recollections in a domestic pags he began 
writing on the Currency ; and in December, this 
year, appeared the first of the well-known letters 
of “‘ Daniel Hardcastle,” in The Times newspaper ; 
and the series, nine in number, was collected and 
published in a small volume, towards the close of 
1819. Abont the same period, he published in the 
same paper some other letters, under the name 
of “‘ Abraham Tudela,” and “‘ Nicholas Durham,”’ 
chiefly on similar subjects. In December, 1824, 
appeared the first letter of a second series of ‘‘ Da- 
niel Hardcastle,’’ in which was clearly pointed out 
the inevitable tendency of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment and Bank at that period. This letter, to- 
gether with some others, up tothe 5th of December, 
1825, are remarkable for theaccuracy of their predic- 
tions of the disasters in 1826. The lettess, eighteen 
in number, were published in a separate form in 
1826. In 1834, Mr. Page was examined before the 
committee of the House of Commons on the Sale 
of Corn. In 1839 were published his remarks on 
the West-India Compensation Loan, with general 
observations on financial operations and public an- 
nuities. Mr. Page’s last labour was on the affairs 
of the Bank, in 1840; the fatigue of which ope- 
rating on a constitution never naturally strong, 
seems to have worn him out, as he soon after- 
wards became ill, and he never entirely rallied. 
His death was very sudden. 

Mr. Page was the consistent advocate of the sta- 
bility of a Metallic Currency, and a repeal of the 
Corn Laws. From his extensive acquaintance with 
the literature of several European languages, his 
retentive memory, and aptness of quotation, he 
contrived to enliven a subject which is, in itself, 
repulsive to the general reader ; and the clearness 
of his arrangement and strictness of reasoning 
have been very generally admitted by those who 
have taken the trouble to regen A oo writings. Yet, 
Mr. Page was never a party writer, and his works 
scarcely shew a trace of his political opinions on 
general subjects.— Abridged from The Times. 





HENRY COWPER, ESQ. 


Lately, Mr. Henry Cowper, son of General Cow- 
per, and nephew of Major Cowper, of Hertingford- 
bury Park, Herts. He was educated at Charter- 
house School, and afterwards went to Exeter 
College, Oxford. He practised as a barrister very 
successfully, and his Reports are held in high esti- 
mation by the profession. Among his early friends 
were the late Lord Eldon and Lord Erskine. He 
was lineally descended from Judge Cowper, the 
ancestor of the present Earl. He married the 
daughter of his uncle, Major Cowper, by whom 
he had no issue. 

The office of Assistant Clerk of Parliament be- 
coming vacant, it was offered to William Cowper, 
the poet; and, upon his declining it, Mr. H. Cow- 
per was appointed to the situation: he filled it 
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during the long and protracted trial of Warren 
Hastings, the whole of which he took down in 
short-hand. He resided in the county of Hertford 
for about 60 years, and was a munificent bene- 
factor to its institutions. He gave upwards of 
12,000/. towards the Herts General Infirmary. No 
less a sum than 1!00/. has been subscribed towards 
erecting a testimonial to his character ; and this 
money will be appropriated towards the building 
of schools at Hertford for the education of 160 boys 
and 100 girls. 

Mr. Henry Cowper was first cousin to the Poet 
Cowper, and there was a degree of assimilation in 
their respective minds. Mr. H. Cowper resembled 
the Poet in his devotional spirit; but, as his con- 
stitution was remarkably strong and vigorous, and 
his disposition lively and rather impetuous than 
timid, religion produced in him its natural fruits of 
cheerfulness and contentment. He was strongly 
attached to the Established Church, and was mu- 
nificent to her ministers, her buildings, her endow- 
ments, her schools. In short, benevolence in him 
appeared a ruling passion ; an@ what Newton said 
of the Poet may truly be said of him: ‘‘ Cowper 
loved the poor: he often visited them in their cot- 
tages, conversed with them in the most conde- 
scending manner, sympathized with them in their 
sorrows, and counselied and comforted them in 
their distresses.”? In the fulness of his gratitude 
to God, and his overflowing love to man, the 
lamented subject of this memoir has been heard to 
say: ‘* Heaven has blessed me with an abundance 
of this world’s goods, that I might dispense them 
to others.” ‘It is required of stewards that a 
man be found faithful.”—Adbridged from the Chris- 
tian Observer. 


M. CHAUVEAU LAGARDE. 


At Paris, on Feb. 20, the celebrated lawyer, 
Chauveau Lagarde, in the 76th year of his age. 
During the Reign of Terror, he was the courageous 
antagonist of Fouquier-Tinville, and defended, 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, General Mi- 
randa, Brissot de Warville, Charlotte Corday, and 
Queen Marie Antoinette. Imprisoned shortly be- 
fore the trial of this unfortunate Princess, he only 
recovered his liberty after the downfall of Robes- 
pierre. Napoleon appointed him legal adviser of 
the Council of State; and, subsequently to the 
second Restoration, he pleaded the cause of General 
Bonnaire, and the other victims of the Royalist re- 
action, and that of the free-coloured people of Mar- 
tinique. Louis XVIII. granted him, letters of no. 
bility, and the decoration of the Legion of Honour ; 
and in 1828, he was appointed Counsellor of the 
Court of Cassation, which post he retained and 
filled until his death.— Times. 


The Gatherer. 


The Thames Tunnel is now complete within 
twelve yards of the foot passengers’ shaft, on the 
Middlesex side of the river; by about the middle 
of the year, the footway descents to the horizontal 
roadway will be finished; and within the vear, it is 
expected that tolls will be taken. The Tunnel is 
now 1138 feet 8 inches in length: during the 
past year, there has been received from visitors, 
1705/.; the total outlay, including the Government 
loans, will be about 400,000/. 

Wynyard House, the property of the Marquess of 
Londonderry, lately destroyed by. fire, was one of 
the most magnificent seats in the North. The 
picture-gallery was 145 feet long, 60 in breadth, 
and upwards of 40 feet in height. The principal 
dining-room was 54 feet in length, 25 in breadth, 
and 30 in height ; the large drawing-room was 60 
feet long, 36 in breadth, and 28 feet wide. 

Prudent Choice.—Shortly after the battle of 
Waterloo, it was proposed to make some changes 
in the uniform of the Life Guards, and George IV. 
ordered one of the soldiers to be sent for, who was 
said to have slain six or seven French officers in 
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single combat. He was asked a variety of ques. 
tions, to each of which he assented; until the 
King, perceiving that the soldier’s opinion was 
biassed by the presence of royalty, and his own 
officers, said to him, ‘‘ Well, if you were going to 
have such another day’s work as at Waterloo, how 
would you liketo be dressed?” ‘ Please your 
Majesty,’’ he replied, ‘* in that case I had rather 
be in my shirt sleeves.””—Sporting Review. 


A Closer.—‘‘ As somebody was saying yesterday 
at White’s,’? observed a man at the capital 
table of the late Lord S——, and was about to re. 
late some thrice-told tale, when Lord —— inter. 
rupted him with, “‘ If I wanted to know what any 
one said at ‘ White’s,’ I would go there, and hear 
it. I prefer something which you both think and 
say yourself, or, at all events, something new and 
original.’’—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Her Majesty is stated in the Court Journal to be 
four feet eight inches in height ; and Prince Alhert 
five feet eleven inches. The infant Princess Royal 
is of fair complexion, with intelligent, clear, blue 
eyes. 

Roval Match-Making.—When the present King 
of the Belgians, after an absence of some years, 
paid a visit to his former friend, the Duke of 
Orleans, (now Louis Philip,) his majesty of the 
French said to him, ‘‘ Well, now, you will want 
a wife. I have three charming girls. My Louisa is 
fair and flaxen ; my Marie is brown, and black. 
haired ; my Clementine is, perhaps, too young for 
you: but you shall see them all, and it is a hard 
thing indeed if one will not please you.’”? He was 
not long before he made his choice, and _ fair 
and sweet Louisa soon became the Queen of the 
Belgians.— New Monthly Muguzine. 

French Revolutionary Chorus. 

** When at the guillotine my head off goes, 

I shan’t be troubled more to blow my nose.” 

** Limited”? Monarchy.—The Queen of the French, 
on being asked some favour, replied, ‘‘ You little 
know how small is the influence I possess ; all, 
you know, is done by ministers. The King would 
do much more than he does, if he could ; but you 
know, under constitutional monarchies, all is done 
by ministers.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

The Moon.—The very irregularities of the moon 
were, in Galileo’s opinion, a proof of divine wis- 
dom ; and had its surface been absolutely smooth, 
it would have been ‘ but a vast and unblessed 
solitude, void of animals, of plants, of cities, and of 
men—the abode of silence and inaction—senseless, 
lifeless, soulless, and stripped of all those ornaments 
which now render it so varied and so beautiful.” 
—Sir D. Brewster. 

Errors, boldly assailed, speedily entrench them. 
selves in general feelings, and become embalmed 
in the virulence of the passions.—Jbid. 

The late George Colman.—On the first appear- 
ance of Colman at Court, as Lieutenant of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, George IV. turned to the Duke 
of Wellington, gold stick in waiting, and remarked, 
*« George Colman puts me in mind of Pam.” “ If 
that is the case,” exclaimed Colman, “ the only 
difference between the Duke of Wellington and me 
is, that Iam the hero of Loo—he of Water-loo.— 
Peake’s Colman Family. 

Chinese Gourmand.—A Chinese mandarin, 
weighing upwards of thirty stone, acknowledged 
to our admiral at Chusan, that a sheep was his 
ordinary allowance for three days ! 





Errata.—At page 154, col. 2, for ‘‘ seried”’ read 
serial.—At p. 155, c. 1, for “* Wordsworth’s poet” 
read Wordsworth’s poetry. 
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